The Challenge to Democracy
high nor even subsidized, if housing policy were less
traditional. There is no reason why a housing policy
should not "pay," if it were conceived on an adequate
scale. If large enough districts, properly selected,
were developed by public funds, incidental increases
in land values, which now add to the incomes of
private owners, would more than suffice for allowing
low rents. The whole conception of "housing'* as
charity for the poor must be transformed. The plan
must envisage a whole community, exactly as water-
supply or drainage does. No one's house should stand
outside the common plan; and no special district
should be conceived as a "housing area." But again,
the details are discussed in other books. The principle
of policy is the issue here. The whole community
must be the basis of a housing policy.
But "housing" is too narrow a basis for a policy
based upon consumption or use of goods and services.
Food is not adequate and clothing is bad in the case
of most families. To restrict milk supply or the supply
of cotton, simply in order to increase incomes of
farmers and agricultural workers, is as foolish as to
increase food supply simply for the advantage of
industrial producers, as in the nineteenth century.
Public policy for the use of goods must be on a larger
scale than any adopted hitherto. But there are akeady
institutions of three kinds, local, national, and inter-
national, which could be used in economic policy.
A public works programme for supply would have
three aspects, local in housing, national in some form
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